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NATIONAL PLAYWRITING CONTEST 


For quite some time the Board of Directors have 
been aware of the need for another playwriting con- 
test. Now we are ready to announce such a project 
and hope that pens of future playwrights will be in- 
spired to flow impressively and colorfully in the in- 
terest of Catholic Theatre. 


PURPOSE 


The aim of this contest is to encourage playwrit- 
ing and to bring to light plays of merit that can be 
produced by our member groups. 


ELIGIBILITY 


The contest is open to everyone, member or non- 
member of CTC. No educational or age-level is closed 
to entry. All plays must be original, unpublished 
and unproduced. 


Plays may be of two groups: 


(a) One-act or several scenes approximating the 
amount of time usually given to a one-act. 


(b) Three-act or as many scenes or acts as ap- 
proximate the amount of time usually given 
to a three-act play. 

Dramatizations and collaborations will be accepted 

but rights must be cleared before submitting script. 
Musicals, adaptations, translations and plays which 
have been previously published will not be accepted. 
Subject matter must be consistent with Catholic 
principles. 
JUDGES 

The judges of this playwriting contest will be 


Richard Hayes, Drama editor of COMMON- 
WEAL 


Mrs. C. Wyatt, Drama editor of CATHOLIC 
WORLD 


Neil Fitzgerald, film, TV and radio actor 


Each of these judges is unusually well qualified for 
the task of selection. The ability of Mr. Hayes and 
of Mrs. Wyatt in evaluating plays for their respec- 
tive periodicals is unquestioned. Those who look for 
clear and unbiased judgment of Drama have long 
been in the habit of turning to their columns. 

Mr. Fitzgerald, born in Ireland, received his thea- 
trical training under the tutelage of such directors as 
Boleslavsky and Reinhardt. He has been seen in over 
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DANCING AND THE PLAY MACHINERY 
By Jane Marlewski 


No, it isn’t necessary to tolerate “wax work” casts 
play after play. Put that group through the rigors 
of a course in dancing. Mind! not the poor-imitation- 
of-the-Russian-Ballet type nor mere rhythm work, 
but the good mean between. The aesthete’s idea of 
dancing is as valueless for our purpose as the routine 
worker’s. Most often the preachment on actor train- 
ing includes dancing as a requisite but the practice 
seldom does. And yet it is such a simple answer to 
hands that gesticulate like mittens, arms that begin 
at the elbows, the reverse jack-knife dive for chairs, 
and that general inflexibility which drains the bloom 
from directors’ hairs. Directors and technicians have 
testified with mingled but violent emotions to just 
how superior a being it is who can skirt stage braces 
and cross sill irons safely. It’s not uncommon for 
people who normally get about with agility to trip 
backstage over the most out of the way rigging 
ropes. Now, dancing isn’t guaranteed to eliminate 
these mishaps but it certainly helps. 


It is frequently difficult to suggest the study of 
dancing to anyone, because of a set of taboos born 
of that trend in art that said no one must set their 
hands to art except artists. You see the thread of 
that trend running through the old familiar objec- 
tions to such a suggestion. Where have you heard 
these before? “I can’t take dancing lessons, I’m not 
graceful.” That runs along lines parallel to the pre- 
school argument — “I don’t want to go to school, I 
can’t read.” “It’s effeminate” — from the men. “I 
don’t want to dance on the stage.” — from those 
who fear they must reach professional perfection. 
But these and all the other barriers due, like these 
to ignorance and false emotional attitudes, go down 
before a little investigation. 


A mind set similar to that in regard to voice train- 
ing would smooth half the way. And if people could 
only think of their bodies as objectively as they do 
their automobiles and train them with the same me- 
chanical thoroughness, the other half would be 
solved. The “I’m too awkward” argument would then 
be discredited. Investigation will show the men that 
there are rules for them distinct from women’s. 


A good many communities have in their evening 
classes very fine work in eurhythmics at little or no 
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WEST-CENTRAL REGIONAL CONVENTION 


On March 18, 19 and 20 a most spirited and suc- 
cessful Regional Convention was held in St. Louis. 
Opening with mass on Friday morning at St. Louis 
Cathedral, the conventioneers lost little time in 
settling down to the business of theatre. There was 
much discussion of the play THE LIVING ROOM 
by Graham Greene presented by St. Louis Univer- 
sity under the direction of Dr. C. B. Guilford. An- 
other popular feature of the program was the Ballet 
demonstration by Darell McOsker. 


Play productions, followed by clinical discussion, 
made up a large part of the program. Among those 
presented were: 


BOY WITH A CART 
Loretto Academy 
Kansas City, Missouri 


GRAY BREAD 
Catholic High School 
Ponca City, Oklahoma 


HOPE IS THE THING WITH FEATHERS 
St. Louis University High School 
St. Louis, Missouri 


THE HAPPY JOURNEY 
Rockhurst College 
Kansas City, Missouri 


PARADE AT THE DEVIL’S BRIDGE 
College of St. Teresa 
Kansas City, Missouri 


ELECTRA (Scenes) 
Marymount College 
Salina, Kansas 


The first three were winners in local eliminations 
and represented the best from their respective areas. 


Demonstrations on costume, make-up, musical 
theatre, acting, and sound in theatre were another 
important and effectively presented part of the 
schedule. 


Panel discussions were held on such topics as play 
selection, Catholic TV, religious theme productions, 
problems of student directors, and high school club 
activities. 


Father Robert Johnston, S.J., West Central Re- 


gional Chairman, spoke to the Region on THEATRE. 


COMES ALIVE, and Therese Marie Cuny, president 
of the Conference, addressed the assembly on CTC 
IN PERSPECTIVE. A breakfast at the Statler Ho- 
tel after mass at Old Cathedral closed the Convention 
on Sunday, March 20. 


Much commendation is due Father Johnston and 
his capable staff of workers for a very profitable 
three-day program. We feel certain that all will be 
meeting again at the Notre Dame Convention in 


June. 





MID-ATLANTIC REGION MEETS 


Over fifty representatives from Catholic colleges, 
high schools and parish drama groups attended the 
winter meeting of the Mid-Atlantic Region of the 
Catholic Theatre Conference held at the Carroll Club, 
120 Madison Ave., recently. Presiding was the re- 
gional chairman, Dr. Joan Thellusson Nourse of The 
Catholic News, with co-chairman, Mrs. Christopher 
Wyatt of The Catholic World. 


Discussing the role of the conference and of col- 
lege dramatic clubs in the betterment of theatre in 
general were delegates from Good Counsel, Ladycliff, 
Fordham, Manhattan, Manhattanville, Marymount, 
Mount St. Vincent, and New Rochelle. Eight high 
schools and representatives from CYO and acting 
groups such as Sacred Heart’s Pygmalion, Eymard 
and Carroll Players also joined in plans for the pro- 
posed Spring Drama Festival to be held at Mary- 
mount, Tarrytown, on May 7. 


Also on hand were guest speakers from the Broad- 
way stage. Dennis Patrick and Pat Breslin brought 
greetings from “The Wayward Saint” and Shepherd 
Kerman gave interesting sidelights on “Tonight in 
Samarkand.” Eleanor Phelps, from stage and tele- 
vision, spoke of the problems of young Catholic ac- 
tors and read the prayer of the Genesian Guild. The 
——s prayer was led by the Rev. John N. 

rooks. 


The tournament, scheduled for May 7, will feature 
those groups who have won honors in earlier elimin- 
ations. The preliminary contests will be held at New 
Rochelle College and at Academy of Mt. St. Ursula. 














NEW BUSINESS 


The 1955 Directory, listing CTC members is being 
printed and will be ready for distribution at Conven- 
time. 


Copies of the Constitution of CTC are also being 
printed and will be sent to members in advance of 
the Convention. Thus we hope to have members give 
some serious thought to the future operation and di- 
rection of their organization and to vote intelligently 
on measures suggested. 


The Nominating Committee, under the chairman- 
ship of Anna Helen Reuter, has been preparing a 
slate for Convention Board meeting. Other members 
of this committee are Joseph Rice (Los Angeles) and 
Sister Margaret Mary (Ashland, Wisconsin). 


In accordance with our by-laws of the Conference, 
this slate will be published in the May issue so that 
members have time to give thought to these nomina- 
tions and can vote for those persons who will most 
effectively serve the best interests of the Conference. 
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FESTIVAL NEWS 


The Festival for high schools of the Diocese of 
Wheeling, West Virginia was held on March 11 and 
12 at Parkersburg Catholic High School (Parkers- 
burg). Reports indicate a highly successful Festival 
with a marked increase in interest and enthusiasm. 
The Festival was dedicated to Rosa Mystica and the 
theme was carried out throughout Festival proceed- 
ings. Three judges gave ratings to the participating 
groups listed below: 


MONSIGNOR’S HOUR 
Central Catholic High School 
Wheeling 
Director: Brother Laurence Richard, F.M.S. 


GLORIA MUNDI (Prize-winning play) 
Catholic Central High 
Charleston 

Director: Sister M. Aloysius, 0.S.F. 


THROUGH A GLASS DARKLY 
Parkersburg Catholic High 
Parkersburg 

Director: Sister Mary Henrica, P.C.J. 


BEAU BROCADE AND THE 
SCULLERY MAID 

St. Joseph Academy 

Wheeling 
Director: Sister Mary Immaculate, S.S.J. 


THE STORM 
St. Patrick’s High 
Weston 
Director: Sister Mary Juliana, S.S.J. 


THE VALIANT 
St. Francis High 
Morgantown 
Director: Sister Mary Carmel, 0.S.U. 


EVERYTHING NICE 
De Sales Heights Academy 
Parkersburg 

Director: Sister Maria Consolata, V.H.M. 


BLUE STOCKING 
St. Mary’s High School 
Clarksburg 

Director: Sister M. Ursula, S.S.J. 


THE PRINCESS MARRIES THE PAGE 
Mount de Chantal Academy 
Wheeling 

Director: Sister Agnes de Sales, V.H.M. 


SMOKESCREEN 
St. Joseph’s High 
Huntington 

Director: Miss Frances Russo 


WHICH IS THE WAY TO BOSTON? 
St. Peter’s High 
Fairmont 

Director: Sister M. Veronica, 8.S.J. 


PHOTO EXHIBIT 


You will, of course, want to have your school rep- 
resented among the exhibits on display at the Na- 
tional Convention. Sister M. Annella, 0.S.B. (College 
of Mt. St. Scholastica Duluth, Minnesota) is in charge 
of this Committee which asks that you comply with 
the following regulations. 


Send exhibits of play pictures to: 


Mr. William Elsen, Department of Speech, 
Notre Dame University 

Notre Dame, Indiana 

Attention: Exhibit Committee 


Dead-line: May 20th, 1955 


Number of pictures: Approximately four to six, 
size 844” x 914” mounted on as attractive a back- 
ground as possible. 


Pictures should be mounted as attractively as poe 
sible on large mounting posters. These should be 
about 36 inches x 24 inches. 


If possible, you are asked to collect your own ex- 
hibits after the last session of the Convention. 


Unless you are personally claiming your exhibit 
material at the close of the Convention, a self-ad- 
dressed envelope of adequate size and with postage 
attached will be necessary to insure return of ma- 
terial. 

Label your displays carefully, listing the name of 
the production, the name of the institution, city and 
state, and the name of the director. 


THE WELCOME MAT 


Father Roger, O.S.B. 
St. Paul’s Indian Mission 
Marty, South Dakota 


Saint Mary’s Students 
St. Mary’s Convent 
Salem, South Dakota 


Sister Anna Marie 
Presentation Players 
Aberdeen, South Dakota 


Department of Worship and The Arts 
World Council of Churches, 
New York, N.Y. 
Mr. Marvin Halverson, Executive Director 


Notre Dame High School 
West Haven, Connecticut 
Brother Donatus, C.S.C. 


Mount St. Mary Academy 
Burlington, Vermont 
Sister M. Martha, R.S.M. 


DeSales Heights Academy 
Parkersburg, West Virginia 
Sister Maria Consolata 
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NATIONAL PLAY WRITING CONTEST 
(Continued) 
50 films, among them HIGH GROUND, THE IN- 


FORMER, TEN LITTLE INDIANS and MR. PICK- 
WICK. 


AWARDS 
Full length play ......... $100.00 
One-act play ............ 50.00 


The contest closes on March Ist, 1956. 
Decision of the judges will be final. 


(a) If, in the opinion of the judges, no scripts are 
deemed worthy of merit, the awards will be 
withheld. 


(b) The winning plays will remain the property of 
the Catholic Theatre Conference. 


(c) Winners will be asked to submit verification of 
authorship before public announcement. 


RULES FOR SUBMITTING MANUSCRIPT 


Plays must be typed. Use only one side of the 
paper. Allow wide margin and double space. 


The script must be bound and name of play and 
the author must appear on the manuscript. Each en- 
trant will send a stamped, self-addressed envelope 
for return of script. Unless this in enclosed, the 
manuscript will be returned express collect. The Con- 
ference will not assume responsibility for loss or 
damage but the best of care will be used in handling 
of manuscripts. 





— 





SIDELIGHTS AND PREVIEWS 
OF THE CONVENTION 


The masks which will be used by Helene Oosthoek 
in her solo presentation of EVERYMAN were cre- 
ated by her and executed by the Dutch sculptor, 
Hans Helis and artist Jan Valentyn. 


High schools at the Convention will represent 
many corners of the United States. Up to date the 
registration committee reports student delegates 
from California, Minneapolis, Michigan, Ilinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Wisconsin, Kansas and Missouri. 


The Minneapolis area boasts the largest state rep- 
resentation up to date — almost 300. It includes dele- 
gates from almost every school of that area. St. 
Francis High School (Sacramento, California) claims 
title to coming the longest distance — 30 students 
are already signed up for the cross-country trip. Chi- 
cago boasts the largest city representation (over 300 
up-to-date) and is hiring a fleet of buses from the 
Windy city to carry the students from Alvernia, Im- 
maculata, St. Mel’s, St. Philip’s, Providence High 
School, Academy of Our Lady, and Marywood who 
have already “signed up.” 





SUMMER THEATRE 


e St. Michael’s Playhouse of Winooski Park, Ver- 
mont, will again offer its apprentice protam. The 
course opens on June 26 and ends August 14 and in- 
cludes classes in Acting, Stage Speech, Stage Make- 
up and Play Production makeup. Roles in the six 
plays of the season are also open as well as participa- 
tion in the All-Apprentice Program. Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Drama department conducts the 
course and directors and teachers are from CU staff. 


A second Theatre will be conducted at Olney, 
Maryland. One course here begins June 28 and ends 
on July 30 while the second starts July 31 and ends 
September 3. Further information may be secured 
by writing to the Department of Speech and Drama 
at Catholic University of America. 


e AtSt. Louis University, an active Summer school 
program opens on June 21 and closes July 20. 
Courses include Corrective Speech, Play Construc- 
tion, Radio Production, History of Theatre, Lighting 
and Design and Play Direction. Members of the staff 
include Dr. Spitzer, Dr. Mihanovich, Father McHat- 
tie, Dr. Sanford, Mrs. Rush, Mr. Paterson, Miss 
Hoogstraet, Mr. Hanson, Father Johnston, Dr. Gil- 
ford, Mr. Reidelberger and Mr. McClain. 


CONVENTION “DO’S AND DON’TS” 


First of all and most important, don’t delay in 
— in your registration, if you haven’t already 
one so. 


If several schools or groups from a city or sur- 
rounding area are planning to attend, transportation 
fees can be cut by making arrangements as a group. 
It is also much more pleasant to get acquainted and 
enjoy the company of others en route to the Con- 
vention. 


Are you making others Convention-conscious? 
They may need and want just your suggestion or in- 
vitation. Have you given publicity to the convention 
through your local paper, your diocesan paper, your 
own school paper? A picture of your delegation mak- 
ing plans to leave will give publicity to both your 
school and to the Convention. 


Have you had your students contact those of the 
nearby schools to stimulate further interest there? 


Last, but not least, if you haven’t or can’t follow 
through on any of these suggestions, can you bring 
just one person to the convention — one who would 
not be there except for your suggestion? That’s a 
big request but if each one did just that, think of 
the gain to Catholic Theatre. 
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STAGE CHIEF’S LOT 
by Harry Beaudouin 
(Condensed from an article in the New York Times) 


No one in television — once a show is on the air — 
has more things to think of at once than the stage 
manager. A dramatic show such as Television Play- 
house, literally is timed to the second. One “blooper” 
can throw the actors off, give the director in the con- 
trol booth an additional ulcer, disconcert the viewer 
and give pause to the sponsor. 


It is the job of the stage manager to stand just out 
of camera range, script in hand, and be ready to 
prompt the performers when and if necessary. He 
wears a transmitter and head-set called a cue re- 
ceiver, with which he maintains contact with the 
control booth. 


In addition to this obvious function, Whitmore, 
the Television Playhouse stage manager, must over- 
see scenery and prop changes and literally steer ac- 
tors around when they are off-camera. There is a 
definite technique involved in this latter duty. 


“T learned the hard way,” says Whitmore, “that it 
does not pay merely to point which way to go off or 
come on. I now grasp the actor firmly by the wrist 
and lead him at a dog-trot. The reason for this is 
that many actors, once off, nervously fuss with their 
clothing or hair and can be seconds late for their next 
appearance. You can get away with this in the 
theatre, but not on TV. Things move too fast.” 


Wrong Direction 


It is also possible to lose an actor. Some weeks 
ago Cyril Ritchard, the distinguished British actor, 
appeared on Television Playhouse and exited in a di- 
rection other than had been rehearsed. Whitmore, 
following the script, looked up and couldn’t see Rit- 
chard. Dashing around a backdrop, he found the ac- 
tor, seized him and hustled him toward his next en- 
trance. This necessitated ducking under a micro- 
phone boom, which Ritchard did not see. At the cru- 
cial instant Whitmore turned quickly and smote Rit- 
chard a warning blow on the top of his head. The 
actor looked grieved but appeared on cue. 


Whitmore also has learned never to let actors 
duplicate sound effects in rehearsal. He does it him- 
self, and for a good reason. One actor became so ac- 
customed to shouting “Bang!” when he shot the 
villian dead in rehearsal that he did just that on the 
air. 


Whitmore takes no chances with props, either. 
Small but important props too easily can be mis- 
placed between scenes. In a recent Television Play- 
house production much of the action hinged on a 
wife’s discovery of a lace handkerchief in her sum- 
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mer cottage. Between acts, during the commercial, 
the actress — so shaken that she could only gibber 
and gesticulate wildly — clutched Whitmore to indi- 
cate that the hankie was nowhere on the set for the 
next scene. Disengaging himself, Whitmore cast his 
own kaos the floor of the set. It was not lace, but it 
served. 


Makeup Girl 


Whitmore has problems which do not beset the 
ordinary man. For example, at dress rehearsal, on 
camera and under hot lights, he must determine 
which actor is likely to perspire the most and ar- 
range to have a makeup girl standing by to dab the 
actor’s face the minute he is off-camera. 


This was necessary a week or so ago in a telephone 
booth “bit” in which an actor sweltered in an over- 
coat. In this same scene, incidentally, the actor was 
supposed to hang up and make a second call. On the 
air, however, he forgot to make the other call and 
left the booth. 


The director, unable to move on to the next scene 
because it was not ready, shattered the control booth 
with his anguished cries. Off-camera, Whitmore 
grabbed the actor and hurled him back. The camera, 
meanwhile, remained fixed on the empty booth. All 
this happened in about fifteen seconds and the mis- 
take was not evident to viewers. 


Whitmore himself is a former actor. A native of 
Mendota, Ill., he returned to Cornell College in Iowa 
after the war to complete his drama studies. He then 
played summer stock and came here in 1947, later 
appearing in Maurice Evans’ production of Captain 
Brassbound’s Conversion. 


He entered television under rather unusual cir- 
cumstances. An NBC show starred a famous singer 
who couldn’t memorize a line and therefore required 
huge cue cards. The man whose job it was to hold 
them fell into the orchestra pit one night — cue 
cards flying everywhere — and it was decided to 
replace him. Whitmore got the job. 








WHO? WHAT? WHERE? 


1. Who after her first appearance received wave 
after wave of ovation in the crowded Metropoli- 
tan Opera House? 


~2. What is “On Stage, Everyone”? 


3. Where is Edwin Booth bowing again? 


4. Speaking of the prince, who is the subject of 
Fowler’s, “Good Night Sweet Prince”? 


5. In what modern play is more than the tea pol- 
luted ? 


6. In what play is the tea fresh and stimulating? 


7. What dramatist took the title of his play from 
the writings of a 19th century entomologist? 









WE’LL SEE YOU IN JUNE 


Train whistles toot ; conductors call, “All aboard!” ; 
parents wave last goodbyes; and there are cries of 
“T’m so excited !’’, “I can’t believe it!”, “Just imagine, 
we’re on our way at last!” 


This will be the typical havoc as our train pulls 
out of the Minneapolis Union Station precisely at 
noon, June 12, with this our destination — the Tenth 
Biennial National Convention of the Catholic Theatre 
Conference, held this year from June 13 - 15, on the 
campus of Notre Dame University. 


Almost everyone agrees that the best part of any- 
thing is in its preparation. Let me take you behind 
the scenes of my convention anticipation. 


From the moment we received official word of the 
convention plans, the most important question, both 
in and out of school, was, “Are you going to Notre 
Dame?” Those of you, who, like me, think yourself 
a “pro” at CTC conventions (even though I’ve only 
been to one) are probably trying to imagine what it 
will be like. 


Let’s see — I wonder if the officers have planned 
a workshop type of meeting. In Denver that was so 
interesting. 


I do know one thing which I'll pass along as a 
sneak preview. On the slate are mixers and a square 
dance. Isn’t it fun to look ahead and imagine just 
how things will be? But too much of this may spoil 
the reality when we arrive there, so let’s turn to a 
large, but solvable problem. 


Publicity is here, there, and everywhere. There’s 
so much of it that I couldn’t miss it if I tried. But 
they say action speaks louder than words, and the 
action of tongues discussing “convention plans” is 
worth its weight in gold. Aiding convention-interest- 
ed girls here in their animated discussions is a bulle- 
tin board just covered with convention material. 


Here’s another slant. Just think what could be the 
results if we would inaugurate convention corres- 
pondence. There are ten Catholic high schools here 
in the Twin Cities. As a first step I wrote a note 
from our dramatic department to the head of the 
Genesian society in each school. The subject of dis- 
cussion included just how we here are planning for 
the convention and then I asked them to reply with 
their plans and any other interesting information. 
We’ve found this sharing of ideas great fun, and 
we’re going to know so many people before we even 
board our train. And all of us up here in the Twin 
Cities are most eager to meet all of you at what 
promises to be one of the most thrilling meets of our 
high school careers. 


We'll see you in June under the Golden Dome at 
Notre Dame! 
Karen Chriss, 55 
Academy of the Holy Angels 
Minneapolis 23, Minnesota 





THAT LAST PLAY 


Most of you are readying yourselves for that final 
production of the year — whether you call it Senior 
Play, Major Production, or what — it’s still the big- 
gest and sadly, the last time “on the boards.” 


You’ve spent weeks in rehearsal, trying to portray 
a convincing character. That’s good! But wait, 
you’re only one checker on the board. Have you 
thought of your relation to the other characters? 
Have you realized how “a poor move” on your part 
will upset all the others’ roles, how it can make or 
break the game? As you swing into final rehearsals, 
stop and ask yourself what the author wishes to 
transmit to his audience in this play. How does your 
role fit into that motive of His? Are you coo t- 
ing not only your physical efforts, but your mental 
reactions, your emotions, your spiritual attitude in 
the réle to the others in the cast? It’s quite possible 
for 10 characters in a play to be doing 10 character- 
izations — each good, but thoroughly unrelated and 
hence, serving no common good. 


And before you start to squeeze out a few tears 
because it’s the last play, suppose you stop to realize 
that just as characters in a play must act as a com- 
pany in interpretation of specific thoughts and feel- 
ing — so parish groups, community theatres, college 
drama clubs can each work alone or they can organ- 
ize their efforts into one grand production, written to 
interpret for a world-audience the truth, the beauty 
and the goodness that is God. To decide to continue 
the use of your talent isn’t enough. Can your group 
be another instrument to bring unity and a pattern 
of harmony to the many groups who need each other, 
who need to work together toward an important and 
attainable goal — that of national Catholic Theatre. 


—— ——— —————— 
—_—_—_—_—_ — — 








Nature gives us at birth a vocal instrument which 
normally is adequate for the production of a beauti- 
ful tone. It is up to us to learn to play on it. We 
may make discords that grate or jar or we may make 
melodious sounds that please. 


—$— EOE 
ANSWERS 


1. Miss Marian Anderson, the first Negro artist to 
become a member of the seventy-one year old 
Metropolitan Company. 


2. A new book for those interested in acting and 
producing. 


3. In 20th Century Fox’s new film, “Prince of 
Players.” 


John Barrymore, alas. 

“Tea and Sympathy.” 

“Teahouse of the August Moon.” 

Fry’s “Dark Is Light Enough” from J. H. Fabre. 


"fF > 
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HIGH SCHOOL 


e The 1955 Senior class of Sacred Heart High 
School (Dearborn, Michigan) presented four highly 
successful performances of SONG OF BERNA- 
DETTE recently, under the direction of Sister Marie 
Catherine, I.H.M. The production marked the open- 
ing of the new auditorium. 


e THE RED MILL will be presented as the Spring 
musical at St. Mary’s Catholic High School (New 
Haven, Conn.). Sister Joan of Arc, O.P. is director. 


e Junior Genesians of St. Joseph’s Academy (St. 
Paul, Minn.) presented THE CLOWN WHO RAN 
AWAY on March 18th. On April 29, 30 and May 1 
the Senior Class presented PRIDE AND PREJU- 
DICE. Boys from Cretin High School participated. 
ye d M. Irenaeus directed the double cast pro- 
uction. 


e Players Club of Mount Marty High School 
(Yankton, So. Dakota) presented MURDER IN THE 
NUNNERY on February 20. The play was directed 
by Sister M. Jeanne. 


e Six performances of IREMEMBER MAMA were 
recently given by the students of Marycliff High 
School (Spokane, Washington). At the Greater Spo- 
kane Music Festival, the Verse Choir will present a 
cutting from T. S. Eliot's MURDER IN THE CA- 
THEDRAL. Sister Marie Leon is director. 


e Drama activities at Immaculate Conception 
Academy (Davenport, Iowa) have been varied and 
numerous. In December a final Marian Year tribute 
was offered by the Junior Class with a presentation 
of QUEEN OF THE UNIVERSE. In January 
MAGIC NIGHT featured the Churchill Interpreta- 
tion Contest. WE WERE YOUNG THAT YEAR 
was the choice of the Junior class for February pre- 
sentation, and in March the Sophomores took over 
the stage with Book Week Program. 


An original St. Patrick’s Day play LITTLE BIT 
OF HEAVEN was presented on March 13th and 
17th. On March 30th the Drama department parti- 
cipated in the Iowa City Play Festival presenting 
Fry’s BOY WITH A CART. 


In April the Senior class will present its major 
production FATHER KNOWS BEST. Sister M. An- 
gelita, B.V.M. is director. 


e During the course of the year, St. Catherine’s 
High School students (Racine, Wisc.) presented a 
series of talent shows. Each class adopted a different 
theme, each incorporating dancing, singing and act- 
ing. Seniors and Juniors have already presented 
their shows. Sophomores will offer their part in 
April while the Freshman will give theirs in May. 
Sister M. Anaclete, O.P. is director. 


e St. Francis High School (Sacramento, Califor- 
nia) opened 1955 with a variety show entitled 
WE’VE NO BUSINESS IN SHOW BUSINESS. In 
observance of the Lenten season Maxwell Anderson’s 


CROSS-COUNTRY CIRCUIT 
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JOAN OF LORRAINE was presented in late March. 
Sister M. Teresina, O.S.F. is director. 


e Bishop McDonnell Memorial High School (Chi 
pewa Falls, Wisconsin) presented THE OLD LAD 
SHOWS HER MEDALS by Sir James Barrie in the 
LaCrosse Diocesan Festival. First place trophy for 
portrayal of character was awarded to a member 
of the cast. 


The Speech Club presented Agnes Curran Hamm’s 
LITTLE BLACK SAMBO in the all-school variety 
show. Sister Mary Susan, S.S.N.D. is director. 


e@ The Senior Class of Alvernia High School (Chi- 
cago, Illinois) will present LIFE WITH MOTHER 
April 22nd to May Ist. There will be a matinee for 
~~ on May 30th. Anna Helen Reuter is di- 
rector. 


e At Dominican High School (Detroit, Michigan) 
a new choric drama AND CLARE HEARD by Sister 
Marie Virginia, O.P. was successfully produced. 


Seniors presented Victor Herbert’s THE FOR- 
TUNE TELLER as the major production of the year. 


An inter-school play festival is next on the pro- 
gram and the plays chosen are INFANTA, GRAY 
BREAD, and LITTLE PRISON. They are student- 
directed. Sister Rose Terrence, O.P. directs the 
drama activities of the school. 


e Senior class of Los Angeles Catholic Girls High 
School presents FAMILY CIRCLE on April 15 and 
16, under the direction of Sister M. Consilia, I.H.M. 


e At Immaculata High School (Chicago), 15 stu- 
dent-directed one-act plays were presented on the 
afternoon and evening of March 27. Awards were 
presented to the best supporting player, the best 
leading player, and to the director of the play re- 
ceiving the highest score. Anna Helen Reuter is 


director. 


e Regis Players (Eau Claire, Wisc.) just completed 
their production of Thornton Wilder’s MERCHANT 
OF YONKERS. Students and director were eager 
for audience response on the play and the production. 
The words of the reviewer may express the reactions 
of many. “This was an ideal vehicle for high school 
dramatics .. . the best comedy team this reviewer 
has seen since the old Laurel and Hardy days... 
yet out of this farce, the real charm still was in the 
lines of Wilder . . . for example, that 99 per cent of 
the people are fools and the rest are in danger of 
contagion . . . this was quality theatre brought to 
the Eau Claire area.” Sister Janet, O.S.B. directed 
the production. 

e The Maria High School (Chicago) Senior Class 
chose “Career Angel” for their annual presentation 
on April 15 - 17. 

The Ruta Dramatists recently presented their own 
composition THEY FOUGHT FOR FREEDOM” for 
the student body. 

THE ANGEL OF THE LORD, a vocational playlet 
was presented in March by the Speech Department. 












CROSS-COUNTRY CIRCUIT (Continued) 


For the close of the Passion Week the Verse Choir 
will present O ALL YE WHO TRAVEL to the stu- 
dent body prior to their leaving for the Easter vaca- 
tion. Sister Augusta is Drama director. 


e At Loyola High School (Los Angeles) the Loyola 
Little Theatre ambitiously undertook its own produc- 
tion of Shakespeare’s OTHELLO. The play was pre- 
sented in modern dress with central staging. If one 
may judge by the pictures in the beautiful souvenir 
program, the play was something of which its direc- 
tor, Robert A. Fagerner, S.J. could well be proud. 


On April 29, 30 and May Ist THE RED MILL will 
be presented by Leo High School (Chicago) at Calu- 
met Auditorium. Girls from Academy of Our Lady 
(Longwood) are participating. Miss Esther Rehburg 
directs the choral work and Mrs. Joseph Sauris is in 
charge of the dramatic direction. 


On May 4, 6, 7 and 8 THE GHOST TRAIN by 
A. Ridley will be presented by Academy of Our Lady 
(Longwood) Chicago. There will be a matinee for 
religious on Saturday afternoon, May 7. Therese 
Marie Cuny is director. 


THE FARMER’S WIFE by E. Philpotts is the 
Senior class presentation of Providence High School 
on April 15, 17, 22, 23 and 24. Three matinees are 
scheduled with a special matinee for religious on 
April 16. The double cast play is being directed by 
Therese Marie Cuny. 


e@ On March 27 and 28 Mount Mercy Academy 
(Grand Rapids, Michigan) will present John Henry 
Lawton’s GOD’S REBEL. Sister Mary Anton, R.S.M. 
is directing the production. 


e OLD LADY 31 will be presented on April 22, 23 
and 24 by St. Luke’s High School (Plain, Wisconsin) 
under the direction of Sister Honora, O.P. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 


e The Mount Marty College Genesians (Yankton, 
S. Dakota) produced BOY WITH A CART by Chris- 
topher Fry and Gheon’s PARADE AT THE DEVIL’S 
BRIDGE in late March. An original musical revue 
is on the agenda for April. 


e The Little Theatre of the College of St. Francis 
(Joliet, Illinois) presented ANTIGONE in March in 
the College Auditorium. Production was directed by 
Sister Mary Laverne, O.S.F. 


e St. Louis University presents the second of two 
city-wide premieres this year when THE MER- 
CHANT OF YONKERS by Thornton Wilder takes 
the stage. Directed by Alan Hanson this rollicking 
gay 90’s farce will be presented on April 29, 30 and 
May 6 and 7. 


e A musical drama based on the novel EARLY 

CANDLELIGHT by Maud Hart Lovelace will be pre- 

sented by College of St. Catherine (St. Paul, Minn.) 

= April 24 and 25. Mabel Frey will direct the pro- 
uction. 


e Columbine Players of St. Mary’s College (Notre 
Dame, Indiana) sponsored two original one-act plays 
on March 14th. These plays THE CLEAN SWEEP 
by Joan Nette and TH BANKER AND THE 
PLUMBER by Helen Akel were student written, 
acted and directed. They were written under the 
supervision of Miss Natalie White, director of Drama. 


The Speech and Drama Department will partici- 
pate in the Indiana Catholic One-Act Play Festival 
presenting ABRAHAM AND ISAAC. In Spring, un- 
der the direction of Edward Warren, the department 
will present THE TROJAN WOMEN. The sets and 
costumes will be designed by Edward Garzero. April 
27 and 30 are the dates. 


¢ University of Santa Clara (California) presented 
SHADOW AND SUBSTANCE on March 10 and 11. 
In May, the Thornton Wilder drama OUR TOWN 
will be presented. 


e The Oral Interpretation class of St. Mary-of-the- 
Woods College (Indianapolis) are currently appear- 
ing in a TV series entitled BOLTS OF MELODY. 
The program, shown weekly, started on February 24 
and continues through to the first of April. 


e NOT MY VICTORY, the story of St. Thomas 
More, written by Martin McManus was presented by 
the Del Rey Players of Loyola University (Los An- 
geles, California) March 18-23. The play was pro- 
duced and directed by Dr. Ted DeLay. 


e In late February Holy Cross Seminary (LaCrosse, 
Wisconsin) produced STALAG 17. 


THE CAINE MUTINY COURT MARTIAL was 
presented in March and in April. BROTHER OR- 
CHID will close the year’s activities. Father Albert 
Thomas is the director. 


e@ The Playmaker’s Guild of College of St. Scholas- 
tica recently presented THE JOYOUS SEASON by 
Philip Barrie. The presentation was directed by 
Sister M. Annella, O0.S.B. 


COMMUNITY THEATRE 


@ On March 5 Catholic Theatre of Rochester (New 
York) will participate in the Alfred University 
Drama Festival. APPOINTMENT AT NOON will be 
their presentation. Ronald Pedrone acts as chairman. 
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LIGHTING FOR THE AUDIENCE 
by Stanley McCandless 


The author is professor of lighting at Yale Uni- 
versity and technical consultant for Century 
Lighting, Inc. 


Stage lighting is seldom noticed by the audience 
or the critics, for good lighting is such a well co- 
ordinated part of the production that it does not call 
attention to itself. Lighting is not a purely technical 
problem having to do with a bewildering assortment 
of electrical apparatus presided over by the elec- 
trician. The aim of lighting in the theatre is to pro- 
vide a dramatic visual experience for the audience. 
And effective stage lighting depends not only on 
highly developed machinery and technicians, but on 
an understanding of the way each member of the 
audience sees and how he interprets what he sees. 


A realization of what the individual playgoer sees, 
as well as what he thinks he sees and why, can serve 
as a guide and aid to production, and also can demon- 
strate to the theatregoer why he reacts as he does 
to certain lighting effects. 


The primary function of lighting in the theatre 
is visibility, and when theatre first went indoors, 
artificial lighting — candles, flares and then oil lamps 
— served this need. Today we have the means to 
control this visibility — that is, to conceal some 
things and reveal others. For instance, it is just as 
important for the audience not to see the painted 
molding at the top of the set as it is for them to see 
the eyebrows of an actor. 


A second function of lighting is to produce the 
effects of time of day and locale — what we might 
call naturalism. Although we generally think of 
using lighting to achieve realism, it can likewise be 
employed by the abstractionist at the opposite ex- 
treme to produce an unrealistic effect. 


Lighting also serves the artistic composition of the 
stage picture, for just as the play script selects, 
rather than transcribes events exactly as they hap- 
pen, so the lighting artist chooses certain elements to 
stress and include, to form a well-ordered pattern of 
visual arrangement. Few, even designers, realize the 
emphasis, unity and harmony that can be obtained 
with colored light. The commercial photographer 
knows this better, in a way, for he uses light to make 
you see what you should, and to conceal what you 
shouldn’t see. Composition in lighting is not a ques- 
tion of making things pretty but of being appropri- 
ate, of revealing things in the proportion of their im- 
portance. 


Through the ages, it has been possible to enhance 
the visual scene by giving it an intangible quality 
called mood, another function of lighting, which is, 
of course, of primary importance in establishing this 
quality. To use elementary examples, if the present- 
ation is warm and comic, we stress detail and bright- 
ness; on the other hand, the slow and massive is as- 


sociated with the dull and cool. This is as true in 
everyday life as the theatre, for every room you en- 
ter has a mood, and that mood is due primarily to 
the light and the objects found therein. 


Now it is also important to consider the individual 
playgoer’s process of seeing and interpreting. There 
are four major elements to which we respond in see- 
ing — amount or intensity, color, form or plasticity 
and movement. 


Actually, the eye is a poor judge of intensity, and 
in stage lighting we really create optical illusions 
rather than try to reproduce reality. For instance, a 
stage sunset can be about one one-hundredth as 
bright as an actual one, but stage moonlight needs 
perhaps ten to one hundred times the amount of 
actual moonlight to produce the proper effect. Let 
us say we want to give an impression of greater 
brightness: If we merely doubled the intensity, it 
would make little impression on the eye; we must 
at least quadruple it because the eye is such a poor 
judge of amount. Also, in deciding how much light 
to use, it must be remembered that the eye becomes 
accustomed to the lighting provided, and that when 
the pupil is wide open, it sees several times as much 
light as when it is contracted. Therefore, a bracket 
light in a living room set using the normal amount 
employed at home would create a glare. By taking 
advantage of the inability of the eye to see things 
accurately, we can provide a tremendous accent on 
the acting area. We can increase the light on an ac- 
tor’s face, for instance, without the audience noticing 
anything unnatural about the effect. Also, the actor 
can be seen best by contrast, if he is brighter than 
his immediate background — if he is against very 
dark drapes or a dark set, for example. 


Besides responding to intensity, the eye also re- 
acts to color, which is one of the most exciting ele- 
ments of theatre lighting because it has an added 
dimension — brightness. The best comparable off- 
stage example of this effect of color plus brightness 
might be stained glass windows. As is true with in- 
tensity, the eye is actually a poor judge of color and 
finds it hard to differentiate exact tones unless they 
are side-by-side. Now, the cones in our eyes are most 
sensitive to red, green and blue in various propor- 
tions, and with these three simple colors in the foot- 
lights, we can create almost any recognizable tint or 
shade. In lighting we have to consider, too, that 
when the eye become saturated with certain tones, it 
may “see” other colors that are not there — just as 
you may have had the reaction of emerging from a 
red-lighted room at Christmas time to see familiar 
objects looking green. Also, our response to a parti- 
cular color may be influenced by the contrasting 
colors surrounding it. 


Our concept of the shape of what we see enhances 
our understanding of it more than does our percep- 
tion of its color or brightness. The eye sees like a 
camera, with a lens and a sensitive plate on which a 
two-dimensional light pattern is formed. It sees 
sharply only within a small sensitized zone, and the 
impression of size will depend on a sweep of the 
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eyes. The sharpest vision of objects can be provided 
by contrasts in brightness and color between the ob- 
ject and its background, and the eye needs contrasts 
in order to see form. Here again, the eye exaggerates 
differences to a large extent, and it is easy to fool 
the eye with false scales and indications of perspec- 
tive in a restricted space. 


The eye depends on lines of perspective, softness 
of routine, and shadows to interpret the position and 
size and shape of things in space. We can, for in- 
stance, put a gauze film in front of a scene, and by 
lighting reveal some things in it but not others. In 
The Prescott Proposals, lighting reveals a character 
who had been hidden by gauze previously. 


In Sabrina Fair a translucent backdrop is used, and 
to give the effect of luminosity of water and sky line, 
the light falls on the backdrop from behind Donald 
Oenslager, who did the lighting and set, used a cut- 
out leaf border, dimly lighted, combined with a solid 
trunk with light and shade across it to give the im- 
pression of a solid tree. For the leaf effect in Death 
of a Salesman, Jo Mielziner depended on a projected 
lighting pattern, and in the current Can-Can he pro- 
jects a Paris newspaper by the same means to cover 
the entire front curtain. 


Just as the eye reacts to color, brightness and 
form, so does it respond to movement. Due perhaps 
to the narrow angle of vision, the eye is in constant 
movement, but for that reason objects are seldom 
seen clearly without taking some time for study. The 


eye is also attracted by movement, so that movement 
caused by lighting should be in terms of understand- 
able change. We expect the actor to move, but if a 
light flickers it is distracting. For this reason creat- 
ing the effect of fire in a fireplace is tricky. 


By realizing these aims and functions of light in 
play production and by knowing how his eye re- 
sponds to light, the playgoer may be better able to 
appreciate the contribution that stage lighting makes 
to his pleasure in the theatre. Actually, though, 
these considerations are not necessarily limited to 
the theatre. By its use of lighting as a tool, and its 
constant experimentation, the theatre has been able 
to demonstrate to others — display men, interior 
decorators and architects, for instance — that light 
is a plastic medium that can and must be designed 
wherever appearance and dramatic effect under arti- 
ficial light are important. Inasmuch as most people 
spend a large portion of their waking hours under 
artificial light, the “audience” may well be thought 
of as including almost everyone, and we can look for- 
ward to a future in which well designed lighting will 
make its important contribution to our daily lives 
just as it now does to the action we see in the 
theatre. 





cost. But by far the best selling point is the feeling 
of wellbeing, of freedom, experienced after a lesson. 


The average class will start with a set of exercises 
designed for purposes similar to those of setting up 
exercises. These prepare the muscles, especially the 
little used ones for the actual dancing. The lesson at 
this point is no place to worry about appearing grace- 
ful, the idea is to stretch. Then follow exercises to 
improve balance and to improve the grace. You will 
know the more valuable classes as those which allow 
the pupils to have a hand in the creation of the dance, 
its evolution, or at least work in forming combina- 
tions of steps in various tempos. 


In this general program the application work 
might be in tap, ballet or modern creative dancing, 
or a combination of these. You’ll find the relative 
merits of these benefit speech people in some such 
way: Tap dancing will give an excellent coordination 
to mind and feet in intricate rhythms, though not 
much attention is paid to the follow through of the 
rest of the body except as ornament; ballet will in- 
directly give a well rounded grace and ease to the 
carriage ; modern creative dancing works deliberately 
to gain control over the entire muscular system. A 
combination of these would make a good foundation 
for pantomine and stage business in general. 


The poise gained from such a study is reward 
enough for the effort expended. And effort it is. It’s 
a painful process putting to work these dormant 
muscles. But not only poise comes to those brave 
enough to go back for a second dose, a feeling for 
line and pose evolves. Your stage pictures will bene- 
fit. And people who haven’t worked to music do not 
have the necessary feeling for tempo that dance stu- 
dents have. Social dancing isn’t enough. Few such 
dances vary the tempo within one dance. You know 
the difficulty of directing transitions enough to ap- 
preciate how much simpler it would be to work with 
people familiar with retards and accelerated pass- 
ages of music. This tempo sense is also invaluable 
in making your dueling and fight scenes realistic and 
safe. Falls, faints, descending stairs, especially if 
these must be done regally, sitting and rising and all 
your other stage business will have so much more 
ease. And this ease is dancing’s greatest gift to 
dramatic performance. 


The machinery of your plays will be oiled by work 
in dancing, if you take the dancing for actor training 
out of the theory class and put it into the practical. 
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